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or partially elected, Council would be an independent
body, and its temptation to intermeddle with all the
details of Indian government would be irresistible.
This he held to be extremely undesirable. The only
sound principle was to leave a free hand to the Indian
Government in all questions of detail. On high
constitutional grounds, too, he opposed the elective
principle. The Council, he said, was an executive
body, and election had nothing to do with executive
functions.1

The speech was much commented upon in the sub-
sequent debate, and Gladstone devoted himself at length
to a confutation of the constitutional point raised by
Goderich. The sound sense of his reasoning, however,
prevailed. Although the Resolution was carried by a
substantial majority, the Government abandoned the
elective provision in their final Bill, and divided the
nominations between the Secretary of State and the
Directors of the Company. This arrangement was still
further modified by a later Act, with the result that
Goderich's plea for a Council entirely nominated by
the Minister was acted upon.

These were the only public appearances of Goderich
in the important India debates of 1858, and they give
but a faint idea of the hard and intelligent work on the
Indian problem which lay behind them. He had,
indeed, gradually evolved in his own mind a complete
scheme for the reform of the Indian administration, of
which his Parliamentary activities in regard to the
constitution of the Secretary of State's Council were
only the keynote. What this scheme was is briefly
outlined in some letters which passed between him and
Frere later in the year. Having limited the powers of
the Home Government, he was for giving a very large
measure of decentralized autonomy to the Indian
Government.8

* Hansard, vol. cl, p. 2053.
2 Letter, November 17, 1858,